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tinction between mind and matter when applied as an explanatory dis- 
tinction to the individual man gives rise to problems which the beginning 
student would better be warned against. 

Parts IV. and V. of the work before us deal with some types of 
philosophical theory, and the philosophical sciences. These features 
of the book make it especially suggestive for teachers. The text 
is necessarily very brief, so much so that it is a question whether 
it conveys very adequate conceptions of the subjects mentioned, but 
the text is to be used by a teacher, and in his hands it will doubtless 
prove invaluable. A stranger to philosophy and to the author of this 
book could hardly fail to recognize that it is the work of an old and 
very sympathetic teacher, and this is especially true of the last part, 
on the study of philosophy. The very questions which students inevitably 
ask themselves are here put and answered in a sensible and effective way, 
that is reassuring even to one who has already taught the subject for some 
years. Eleven pages of notes and a six page index close the volume and 
add to its usefulness as a text for lecture room purposes. 

The style of this book, the striking personality which sits before the 
student and dominates his subconsciousness while he reads, are fas- 
cinating. One must praise the clearness and force of these presentations. 
But the chief problems and conceptions of the work were characteristic 
of the latter half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and dominate only the cruder metaphysics of the educated 
masses of our day. It is a splendid thing to criticize popular metaphysics 
in such a way as to arouse interest and start trains of reflection which 
may lead to better conceptions of life. This, book ought, consequently, 
to prove very useful and effective throughout this very large class of in- 
terested readers, and in the hands of a wise teacher it ought, for this very 
reason, to prove a splendid text for beginning students. 

G. A. Tawney. 
New Yobk City. 

Die philosophischen Qrundlagen der Wissenschaften. B. Weinstein. 

Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1906. Pp. 543. 

The author, professor of Physih and Qeophysik at Berlin, attempts 
here to organize under a professedly Kantian type of theory all the 
material of current epistemological discussion in the form of a popular 
Eolleg, 

Experience is to be understood in terms of a real world, and an inde- 
pendently real soul which enters into commerce with that world. It is a 
natural consequence of the situation thus pictured that we must regard 
the intelligible part of experience as property and product of the 6oul, 
not of the real world: for an outer world can not supply us with the 
instruments whereby alone we can enter into relations with it (p. 119). 
The soul must have an equipment of concepts a priori in order even to 
put questions to this world; and without questioning, no significant ex- 
perience. Abstract from any experience all that is due to ' experience,' 
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and something will remain behind necessarily contributed by the soul — 
if only the capacity for having that experience (p. 88). Thus the ultimate 
units of explanation are Seelenthatigkeiten and Seelenvermogen. And 
they are legitimate units ; for whatever mystery may surround our whence 
and our whither, yet ' was wir sind, was wir innerlich vermogen, ist uns 
vollig bewusst' (p. 217). 

Fundamental among these activities are certain purely formal 
ones, which in a way define the soul's independent nature: attending, 
dividing and uniting, comparing, retaining, and reflecting, all of them 
subject to the will-to-know. Actual intercourse with the world requires 
in addition to these the Anschauungshegriffe, temporality, spatiality, 
causality and substantiality. The peculiarity of Weinstein's work lies in 
his deduction of these Anschauungshegriffe: for he finds their primary 
application, not in the manifold of experience, but in the original psy- 
chical activities themselves. Temporality, for example, is primarily the 
form of change of psychical activity — a sort of differential of flux, not of 
the materials of attention, but of attention itself (p. 226). So causality, 
of which temporality is entirely independent, is first found, not in the 
rules of external sequence, but in the necessary expectation that a change 
in inner activity must follow a volition (p. 245). 

This inwardness of origin is at the same time the highest guarantee 
of the apriority of these Anschauungshegriffe, and the chief source of 
doubt of their worth in expressing the nature of the outer world. This 
doubt it is that leads the author to describe his view as ' absolute sub- 
jectivism' (p. 218). He sees, indeed, occasionally how precarious the 
position of the alleged outer world is, on his principles ; " weil wir nicht 
einzusehen vermogen, wie absolut verschiedene Dinge zu einander eben 
in Beziehung sollen treten konnen" (p. 129). But he has no thought of 
dismissing this outer world. He makes even our a priori self-conscious- 
ness depend on a known contrast therewith, ' a consciousness of being 
other than the rest of the world, in spite of being connected with it.' It 
is not clear by what title such a position is called absolute subjectivism. 
The significance of this name may perhaps best be seen in the author's 
discussion of our more consciously constructive thinking, namely, in 
hypothesis and in interpretation, poetic, philosophic and religious. " Wie 
die Seele alles nach ihrer Art wahrnimmt, bildet sie es auch nach ihrer 
Art fort, als entzoge sie sich der Aussenwelt so weit nur irgend moglich, 
um ganz mit sich allein zu sein " (p. 501). Complete subjectivity ap- 
pears here as the goal of our efforts to know reality, not as our present 
attainment ! 

A cursory reader may find the kernel of Weinstein's doctrine in his 
thirteenth lecture; and this might be supplemented by lectures eight, 
fourteen, fifteen and thirty-one. Although the author may be credited 
with a certain facility in recognizing philosophic issues, the work is in 
no sense a serious contribution to philosophy. Besides the external faults 
of haste and looseness, and a style which is made repellant by strained 
appeal to an imaginary popular taste, the idealistic propositions have 
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apparently been hardly understood by the author, so little does he seem 
aware of their bearing upon the mass of material he brings together. 

William Ernest Hocking. 
University of California. 

The Mind and Its Education: George Herbert Betts. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xiii + 265. 

In his preface the author tells us that ' this book is intended as an 
introduction to psychology for teachers, both in their private study and 
in their reading circle classes, for students in secondary schools, normal 
schools or colleges, and for general readers.' After two introductory 
chapters which take up the definition of consciousness' and attention, 
there follow chapters on the nervous system, sensory and motor training, 
habit, sensation, memory, instinct, emotions, will and the other subjects 
usually discussed in introductory psychologies. These various topics 
are discussed briefly and with the aid of some very good illustrations. 
In general it may be said of the psychological principles presented that 
they are sound and familiar. Each chapter ends with a series of ques- 
tions or practical examples and a short list of references to the larger 
works on psychology. 

The criticisms which one naturally makes against the book are based 
very largely on its omissions. It is very striking indeed that a book on 
psychology intended for teachers should have no chapter or discussion 
on language. Perception is very little considered. The description of 
sense qualities is comparatively long, while the way in which one recog- 
nizes objects is treated very summarily. There is no discussion of any 
of the problems which concern the teacher whose function is to teach 
writing or number. In spite of the title of the book, there is little em- 
phasis on the changes which go forward in consciousness in the course 
of development, the references to development being rather by way of 
hortatory application of principle derived from the analytical portions 
of the study. 

In view of the necessity of such large omissions in order to keep the 
work within the limits set by the author's plan, it must be seriously ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to use one of the larger works as 
an introduction and not attempt to make psychology popular by cutting 
it down and using chiefly illustrations. Students do not lack in illus- 
trative experiences. They are, on the other hand, altogether unable to 
give any scientific account of those experiences which they have. What 
they need is adequate discussion of a few typical experiences. Psychology 
should devote itself, more than most sciences, to systematic interpretation. 
It is a fallacy to assume that examples from poets and those who have 
striking experiences constitute psychological science. These examples are 
very interesting matters, no doubt, and are raw material for science, but 
they do not add to the student's knowledge at the point where he is most 
deficient. 

Especially a book which is offered to teachers should solve some of the 



